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NOTICES OF THE BOUND TOWEES OF ULSTEE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



*' Those lonely Columns stand sublime, 
Flinging their shadows from on high, 
Like dials which the wizard, Time, 
Had raised to count his ages by .'"— Moore. 



A casual remark made by Giraldus Cambrensis has been often quoted to show that during his visit 
to Ireland, in the reign of Henry II., as secretary to John, his attention had been attracted by the Hound 
towers, which he considered to be ecclesiastical buildings of a style peculiar to the country. The brevity 
of bis notice, however, and the fact of similar edifices not existing in other countries — with the ex- 
ception of two examples in Scotland, believed to be the work of a kindred people — left an impression 
that he had not examined their history with sufficient care to enable him to decide on their purpose 
with much accuracy. These buildings have, in consequence, continued to present so interesting 
a subject for investigation that even persons usually indifferent to such inquiries have caught 
some antiquarian enthusiasm, and expressed an anxiety that the mystery wherein their origin is 
involved should be dispelled, and a definite reply given to the often- repeated questions — what was 
their use ? — by whom were they erected ? In recent times it was expected that a final solu- 
tion of this national enigma would be given by some of the numerous class of inquirers who now, 
with equal zeal but much better preparation for the task than their predecessors, direct their re- 
searches to the ancient history and the antiquities of Ireland. 

Accident having caused the writer to take a part, some years ago, in this investigation, he commits 
these notices to the press, not with any design of advancing a theory of his own, but merely to put on 
record, for the use of others, a detailed statement of the result of excavations which it is evident cannot 
be repeated. Here it may not be an unprofitable task to review concisely the various opinions, already 
expressed and iterated from one writer to another, respecting the origin and uses of these remarkable 
buildings ; even although the theories exhibit little originality and, having, with very few exceptions, 
been framed without an accurate inspection of the Towers themselves, or a critical examination of the 
remaining records of the country, (which, as Dr. Petriehas shown, have been in many instances erroneously 
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translated,) are often supported by weak and inconclusive evidence. It isproper also to notice that, since 
a more correct method of investigating antiquarian subjects has been encouraged -by the directors 
of the Irish Ordnance Survey, the " vexata quastio" now under consideration has received much 
elucidation, as well by the inquiries of those who ascribe a very remote Pagan origin to the Irish 
towers, as by the influential section who, recognizing Dr. Petrie as their leader, confine their views to 
an early Christian period. It is to be regretted that an unnecessary degree of asperity occasioDally 
displays itself in the controversies of these " ancients" and " moderns" who, while they consider 
all the historic period back to Christ as modem, and take their first step into the ancient world from 
the foot of the Cross, seem to forget that Christianity itself boasts of a considerable antiquity. 

In these introductory remarks it is wished, even at the risk of travelling over ground already de- 
scribed by others, to give a resume of what has been done already, and, with the view of meeting a 
demand often made by persons not familiar with the mode of construction of our Round Towers, it 
is. also proposed to give some notices on this part of the subject, illustrated by reference to the 
accompanying sectional drawing of the fine specimen still remaining in a nearly perfect state at An- 
trim. 

These towers, then — we quote from Dr. Petrie,* — " are rotund, cylindrical structures, usually taper- 
ing upwards, and varying in height from fifty, to perhaps one hundred and fifty feet ; and, in external 
circumference, at the base, from forty to sixty feet, or somewhat more. b They have usually a cir- 
cular, projecting base, consisting of one, two, or three steps, or plinths, and are finished at the top with a 
conical roof of stone." c In the example to which the accompanying illustration refers, the writer had an 
opportunity of examining the pinnacle stone, the parts of which have been carefully preserved by the 
proprietor of the building, since it was struck off some years ago by lightning. It is a circular 
piece of porphyry, perforated in the centre to receive another stone, which likewise still remains, being 
shaped to fit the cavity, and drawn to a point at the opposite end so as to give sharpness to the cone. 
A different mode of finishing the building may have been adopted, perhaps in other towers ; but it 
seems improbable that the architects should frequently have surmounted them with a monolithal cross, 
as suggested by Dr. Petrie. The tower of Hythe Church, in Kent, of which we shall give a wood cut, 
might certainly have carried such an addition ; but, in some examples of Irish towers (of course so many 
have lost the top that it would be impossible to establish a general rule) this would have been imprac- 
ticable. In one instance, to be afterwards mentioned, the writer had an opportunity of examining the 
fragments of one of these conical roofs, which showed that the cone had been constructed by placing 
an osier frame-work of the desired form on the walls of the tower : this, when encrusted with a thick 

a Transactions of Royal Irish Academy, volume xx, c Here Dr. Petrie has the following words, which are 

page 357. m > omitted as not agreeing with the writer's own experience; 

b The proportions are referred to in a very curious he does not, however, mean to assert that the learned 

extract trom the Brehon laws, given by Dr. Petrie, at author has made the statement without sufficient evi- 

page 361 ci his Inquiry, to which we shall afterwards dence,— " which, frequently, as there is every reason to\belme, 

refer. terminated with a cross formed of a single stone" 
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body of concrete, could carry the layers of thin stone forming the exterior, but would not not have 
sustained the pressure of a cross on the apex. 

" The wall, towards the base, is never less than three feet in thickness, but is usually more, 
and occasionally five feet, being always in accordance with the general proportions of the building. 
In the interior they are divided into stories, varying in number from four to eight, as the height 
of the Tower permitted, and usually about twelvefeetin height. These stories are marked either 
by projecting belts of stone, set-offs, or ledges : or holes in the wall to receive joists, on which 
rested the floors, which were almost always of wood. In the uppermost of these stories the 
wall is perforated by two, four, five, six, or eight apertures ; but most usually four, which 
sometimes face the cardinal points, and sometimes not. d 

" The lowest story, or rather its place, is sometimes composed of solid masonry : and, when not 
so, it has never any aperture to light it. e In the second story the wall is usually perforated by 
the entrance door-way, which is generally from eight to thirty feet from the ground, and only 
large enough to admit a single person at a time. The intermediate stories are each lighted by 
a single aperture, placed variously, and usually of very small size ; though, in several instances, 
that directly over the door- way is of a size little less than that of the door-way, and would appear 
to he intended as a second entrance. 8 " 
In tbe Memoir of Mr. Telford,* the celebrated engineer, the writer, when referring to that gentle- 
man's plans for Irish works, introduces some interesting remarks on the Irish towers, which, as coming 
from the pen of a practical man, are considered of sufficient interest to be extracted. Some of the 
views of this writer are new, and his speculations cannot be considered out of place in any attempt to 
give a summary of the various opinions expressed on the subject. — 

" Nothing in the history of masonry is more instructive than the duration of the Irish 
Round Towers, which will illustrate the excellent principle adopted by Mr. Telford ; more- 
over they afford early instance of erecting such lofty buildings from within (avoiding the 
expense of scaffolding) as has recently been practised with decided economy in constructing 
steam-engine chimneys. 

" An Irish Round Tower, in some instances, exceeds 100 feet in elevation ; and they may 
be said to average at 90 feet. Their outward circumference is about 45 feet at the base, 
where the thickness of the wall is from 3 to 4 feet, lessening upwards in a due degree to 
the summit. The expense of sueh an edifice (if now built) would not exceed <£300 or £400. 

d In the two perfect Towers of Ulster, Antrim, and the solid base is concerned. 
Devenish, there are only four apertures in the upper f When describing the Ulster towers the height of the 

story ; and, in Tory, which is nearly perfect, the number doorway wiJl be given, 
seems to have been the same. cDr. Petrie. 

« This does not apply to the Ulster Towers as far as £ Note at page 42. 
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" About 12 of these towers are known to have existed in Ireland, and 90 of them still re- 
main in various stages of decay, with the, exception of a few still perfect to the very coping- 
stone of the roof. These slender edifices (some of them) have withstood the wind and the 
rain and casual injury, during 1,000 years; for, although the too frequent exaggeration of 
Irish antiquaries and historians has created very general incredulity, and in consequence, 
inattention to what is really true of the Western Island, and of its comparative civilization 
at an early date, it is highly probable that these towers were built in the course of the 500 
years preceding the Norman conquest of England : that they were Christian edifices, and 
in reality the bell-towers of ancient churches, is proved by their constant connection 
with ruined churches and ancient burial-grounds in Ireland ; and, in Scotland — which received 
Christianity from Ireland — the church of Brechin affords an example of a Round Tower 
annexed to the south transept, and now entered from it. Over the original entrance of 
this tower (closed with masonry when the church was built, and another door-way made) 
is sculptured, in rude relief, the Virgin Mother and her Babe. 

" The origin of these Towers is from the Greek Church ; and the Turkish disciples of 
Mahomet adopted them under the name of Minarets, as convenient for the same purpose 
of summoning the faithful to prayer ; substituting merely the well-trained voice of the 
Mollah for the small bell, not permitted by their religion. In the decline of the Constanti- 
nopolitan empire, and long before the Turcoman invaders approached the capital, civilized 
occupations fled before them, and Greek architects were employed to adorn Italy with the 
magnificent churches and bell-towers of the middle ages. 

" St. Mark's, at Venice, and its adjacent Campanile, are perhaps some of the earliest pro- 
ductions of the Greek fugitives, who afterwards, in the confidence of their art, not only 
built Hound Towers in Italy, but even built some of them purposely aslope from the perpen- 
dicular ; thus striking the mind of the beholder with an incongruous sensation of the known 
fact of their long duration and the appearance of immediate downfall. 

" There is no difficulty in supposing that some of the emigrant Greeks were attracted by 
the fame of Ireland, — then the learned and the pious, — to settle there, and imitate, in suitable 
manner, the parish churches of their native land in the East. Egypt, the most conspicuous 
member of the Greek Church, was not likely to be deficient in religious edifices; and the 
most famous of her sainted hermits is distinguished as Simon Stylites, from his ascetic re- 
sidence on the top of a pillar, — in fact a Bound Tower, connected with religious purposes. 
All things considered, in a subject confessedly obscure, the best conjecture will perhaps at- 
tribute the date of the Irish Bound Towers to the four or five centuries of which the reign 
of Charlemagne may be taken as the middle point. 
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" The duration of these slender Towers is worthy the attention not only of the antiquary 
but much more of the architect. The first element of superior durability is seen in the large 
solid basement or substruction, which was almost unavoidable from the position of the door- 
way at some distance from the ground ; nor could the small diameter of the interior have 
admitted the entrance of timber spars for successive ladders, unless thrust upwards from a 
surface lower than the doorway. Among the 90 towers, which, in various states of decay, 
are still extant in Ireland, there are probably various specimens of the builder's art ; the 
generality consist of that kind of careful masonry, called "spawled rubble"; in which 
small stones shaped by the hammer (in default of suitable stones at hand) are placed in 
every interstice of the larger stones, so that very little mortar is intermixed in the body of 
the wall, which is raised stage by stage of convenient height ; the outside of spawled ma- 
sonry especially presenting an almost uninterrupted surface of stone ; supplementary splin- 
ters being carefully inserted in the joints of the undried wall. 

" The seemingly rude coverings of these towers are perhaps the best — that is, the most 
durable — ever devised by human wit. The arch, familiar to the Greeks of the Lower Em- 
pire, could not be introduced where lateral abutment wa3 impossible ; and timber support 
was out of the question : so that the overlapping of flat stones consolidated by mortar into 
a hollow cone, was perhaps the only resource ; and a few of these stone roofs still remain 
surmounted by their cap-stone. A civil engineer, much connected with Mr. Telford's oc- 
casional missions to Ireland, has remarked, that the four windows (or narrow loop-holes) 
of these Towers, near the summit, very exactly accord with the four points of the compass ; 
but some of the Towers have no more than two such windows ; some more in number than 
four." 
Dr. Petrie states " that spawled is also the style of masonry of the most ancient churches ; but, it 
should be added, that in the interior of the walls of both, grouting is abundantly used." " In some in- 
stances, however," he continues, " the Towers present a surface of ashlar masonry, but rarely laid in 
courses perfectly regular, both externally and internally, though more usually on the exterior only; 
and, in a few instances, the lower portion of the Towers exhibits less regularity than the upper parts." 
At Drumlane, the writer considers it proper to remark, the reverse of Dr. Petrie's statement is ob- 
served ; for, in that instance the lower part of the Tower is composed of ashlar of excellent workman- 
ship, while what remains of the superstructure is of the very commonest rubble-work, so that it presents 
the appearance of the upper portion being a much more ancient work than the lower ; and, if the 
parts were reversed, the general opinion would be, that a more highly civilized people, not wishing to de- 
stroy an old work, had continued it in a superior style. At Devenish, certainly the most elaborate 
work of this kind in the Province, there is an excellent example. The stones seem to have been dressed 
on the spot to suit the very situations in which they are placed, and the ashlar masonry hasnot been carried 
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up in regular courses ; but the stones are laid as best suited the builder's convenience, and proof is given 
of his having been no mefan workman, in the great skill displayed in adapting the materials furnished to 
him to their positions in the edifice. Thus, in some places it happens, that one large mass of the 
sand-stone employed occupies so great a space that two or three courses of stones, of the ordinary 
size used, have been built in before the work was again brought to a level ; and in other cases, where 
a course was incomplete, and he did not wish to introduce a small stone, a large block in the next 
course was dressed so as to have a projection on its lower surface of the proper size to fill up the 
vacancy. The interior of this tower is as regularly dressed as the exterior, and has been happily 
enough described by Archdall as resembling the smoothness of a gun barrel. 

The doorways and openings of the Round Towers present varieties of construction which will 
be described hereafter ; the former, it may be added, are either semicircular or square headed, and 
the latter, according to circumstances quadrangular, or arched, or pointed. 

On the subject of Bound Towers everything written, previous to a comparatively recent period, 
was vague and unsatisfactory ; and the determination of their uses aud periods of erection had not 
been arrived at. It was on this account, therefore, that the Royal Irish Academy, with 
a view to the decision of all the questions connected with them, offered the prize for the best 
essay on this subject, which, after mature deliberation, was awarded, in 1833, to the eminent anti- 
quary, Dr. Petrie. The first part of his admirable work has been published, and the literary world 
are anxiously expecting its completion. The same competition elicited a singular, though talented, 
essay, afterwards published by its author, Mr. O'Brien, in which these towers are considered as 
monuments of a peculiar Eastern superstition, and had the further effect of re-awakening enquiry 
into the proofs adduced in favour of the Pagan or Christian origin. 

It would be impossible, in the confined limits of a memoir such as this, to follow the different 
writers who have discussed the subject of Irish Round Towers through the course of reasoning they 
have respectively pursued; bnfc, at the same time, it seems advisable briefly to notice the theories 
that have been advanced on the subject from time to time, — a task of some difficulty from the manner 
in which they are intermingled: those who profess to hold similar views being not unfrequently found 
in the position of antagonists, as in the case of the advocates of a Pagan Eastern origin, who differ 
in opinion as to the purpose of the buildings themselves, which is in reality the more important 
question. 

THE OKIES. 

An unnecessary complexity in the consideration of this question has arisen from the attempt made 
by enquirers (believing the principle of imitation so strong in human nature that mankind are al- 
ways copying from some previous model) to trace every building to some type ; while in fact it is much 
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more probable that the circumstances of the individual, or tribe, or nation, have directed in a particular 
line the tendency at all times exhibited by human intelligence to perpetuate the memory of remark- 
able events by monuments more or less elaborate in form, and to testify its veneration for a superior 
existence by the erection of altars. Hence, no doubt, we have the earthen mounds so common in 
all parts of the old and new worlds, and of which numerous examples still remain in Ireland ; hence, 
also, the Gromleach, the rude altar-tomb, and, as civilization advanced, the more perfect buildings 
which evidence a high constructive skill. 

Of stone works two great divisions present themselves ; those that may be considered the earlier, 
such as the Cromleach, the pillar-stone, the cairn ; in which the materials are held together by their 
own gravity without cement ; and the later, to which the term of " fabric" is more properly confined, 
inasmuch as the use of cement forms a distinguishing feature in their construction : for the artisan 
had then discovered that by using smaller blocks with cement, an erection equally durable, and of 
more finished outline, could be built with less expenditure of time and labour than in those works 
to which the term Vyclopean has been, perhaps too loosely, applied. In the former case the inhabi- 
tants of a country seem to have contributed, either voluntarily, or under the coercion of a despotic 
government, their mere physical force to effect a purpose ; in the latter, the influence of mind be- 
comes apparent, and a class of operatives present themselves (the Goban Saers of Irish tradition) 
having as their province to embody the feelings of a community somewhat advanced in its social 
views. 

It is not denied that all men are of one blood ; but it is not a necessary conclusion that, from age 
to age, as the human family extended its branches, each new colony was a mere copyist of some 
older people : on the contrary, it is more reasonable to believe that, with the same general powers of 
mind, more or less developed, and more or less influenced by local circumstances, each people 
adopted customs for itself. Nor is it remarkable that reasoning beings should so act : for we find 
that even the instincts of the inferior animals are in like manner influenced by circumstances ; of 
which many remarkable examples might be adduced. This tendency of the species to perform, under 
similar circumstances and at the same stages of civilization, certain acts, to use the same materials, 
and to form their implements of like shape, deserves the serious attention of every inquirer into the 
history of human progress. The brazen spears of Homer's heroes are almost repeated in the bronze 
arms found in Ireland. The flint arrow-heads found in such vast quantities on the fields of Ulster are 
perfectly identical with those discovered from one extremity to the other of the great American conti- 
nent. The same may be said of the stone hatchets found in Ireland, and those still used in New Zea- 
land, which it is often impossible to distinguish from one another* Indeed there is no better method 
of determining the uses of ancient Celtic implements, than to ascertain how the uncivilized man of the 
present day uses his. Captain Thomas Graves, K. N,, saw the natives of Tierra del Fuego in the actual 
process of manufacturing their flint arrow points : and Mr. G. A. Thomson, in the extensive collection 
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presented by him to the Belfast Museum, included the very tools which he saw used in the fabrication 
of stone hatchets ; so that, should similar tools at any time be found in our own country, it will not be 
difficult to determine the use to which they were originally applied. It i3 not, however, a necessary 
conclusion that ^his similarity is the result of imitation. 

The discussion respecting Round Towers (which are generally admitted to be genuine Irish works) 
may be considered as confined to the question of their Pagan or Christian origin — under one or other 
of which heads all other questions relating to them may be arranged. There is, indeed, a class of 
writers who believe them to have been erected by the Danes, but not wiih the view of the celebra- 
tion of Christian rites. 

The Danes, in the estimation of the uneducated Irish, appear to have succeeded the giants as 
wonder-workers; and they have thus presented an easy solution to every antiquarian question : for it 
was quite sufficient to attribute to this remarkable nation every work of whose erection no record 
existed. Hence they have received the credit, not of the Round Towers only, but of every earthen 
mound met with in this country. This might, perhaps, appear to be not an unreasonable view for the 
ignorant to take, were it not that the Danes are at the same time looked upon, and certainly with 
more probability, as destroyers of every work of peace existing in the countries they ravaged. Nor is 
this view confined to Ireland : it is proved by the history of the sister island, where the memory of 
this remarkable people is always associated with the idea of destruction. It has been asked 
why they should have spared the Round Towers, which are known to have existed at the 
time of their several invasions ? To some this appears a difficult question : — it may be 
solved however, by the reflection that, the destruction of these buildings at the moment of conquest, 
was not a very easy performance, and it may be supposed that they were afterwards found 
convenient for the conquerors themselves as places of defence. 

The Phoenician or Eastern origin of these buildings is the first which presents itself for conside- 
ration, at least in as far as those supporters of it are concerned who consider them Pagan, and sup- 
pose as such that they were fire-temples, or connected with Druidical observances, or used for astro- 
nomical purposes, who may be considered as one class ; while a second confine their views to the 
theory of O'Brien, who supposes them to be Phallic emblems connected with Buddhist worship. 
When the Christian theory is under consideration it will be seen that some of its advocates also 
endeavour to show a resemblance to ecclesiastical buildings in the East. 

Dr. Petrie in his great work (to which every inquirer in this field of Archaeology must now make 
frequent reference) assumes General Yallancey as the great originator of the first class of views, and 
proceeds, certainly in a masterly manner, to disprove the reasoning on which that enthusiastic, but at 
the same time unguarded antiquary has built his theory, Into a brief notice like this it is impossi- 
ble to condense the statements of the disciples of this school ; which is the less to be regretted as 
Dr. Petrie has given up a considerable portion at the commencement of his volume for this purpose : 
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and it must be confessed that the thread, intended for our guidance through the mazes in which we 
find ourselves involved when we endeavour to follow the arguments of those theorists, is of such un- 
equal texture, and so changeable in its hue, that the result is dissatisfaction — certainly not convic- 
tion. If such would be the reader's feelings when having nothing before him but the case of the 
supporters, it is difficult to resist the reasoning of Dr. Petrie, which is calculated to convey to an un- 
prejudiced mind the conviction that Yallancey altogether failed in establishing his favourite theory. A 
resemblance to the minarets of the East, or the mere fact of the ancient Persians and Irish having been 
fire-worshippers, does not show that the Bound Towers were fire-temples. The present writer does 
not pretend to be capable of examining the conjectural etymologies, taken from the Persian language, 
produced in support of this theory, and can only regret that some oriental scholar, with the additional 
light thrown on such enquiries since the General's time, has not taken up this branch of the subject ; 
for it may be that errors as important have crept into this part of the argument as are shown to have 
occurred with regard to the meaning of Irish words. 

It is only an act of justice, however, to remind the reader that facilities for accurate investigation 
have been greatly increased since the General wrote his papers in the " Collectanea De Rebus 
Hibernicis," and that in the case of reference to Irish records he may have been deceived by per- 
sons on whose judgment he relied : it is indeed probable that an officer having public duties to per- 
from could not acquire a very critical knowledge of the Irish language as spoken and written at vari- 
ous periods ; so that Vallancey may have been thrown under the influence of Irish scholars possessed 
of little judgment, but with just enough of learning to aid in the support of an hypothesis that had 
taken nrm hold on his mind. It must also be recollected that the affinity between the Irish and San- 
scrit languages, since so fully established by Pictet, afforded some plausibility to hisviews. Had such men 
as Dr. O'Donovan and Mr. Eugene Curry been at hand to direct General Vallancey in his investigation of 
the Annals and the ancient authorities, hemight havebeen prevented from committing many of the errors 
charged against him. Indeed we may pardon themistake of the Saxon when wefindour own countryman, 
Dr. 0' Conor — certainly an eminent Irish scholar — blundering, as he is shown to have done, in his 
translation of some Irish passages connected with the subject of the Round Towers : for perhaps there 
is not to be found in any literary controversy a more complete exposure of error than Dr. Petrie's 
refutation of his explanation of the words " Fidh neimhhedh" on which the supporters of the Pagan 
theory have so broadly built. It is true that O'Brien also exposes Dr. O'Conor's mistake as " a 
conjecture of the most lunatic ostentation;" but he himself produces a translation, more ingeni- 
ous perhaps, but equally erroneous. 

The writer has considered it just to defend General Vallancey from the sweeping charges often 
made against him. His faults were in some measure those of the period in which he lived ; and any 
one who recollects Dr. Maitland's exposure of the loose mode of quoting authorities observable in 
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the histories of Hume, Robertson, Henry, and others, will do well to pause before joinfog in a 
wholesale condemnation of Vallancey. 

It is impossible here to analyze the extraordinary work of O'Brien, which must be read in full to 
be appreciated. It certainly does not bring conviction to the mind of the accuracy of the opinions 
advocated ; but it must always hold its place amongst Irish archaeological books as one displaying 
great, it may perhaps be said, misapplied, talent : still it is difficult to deny that it is a work which 
few men could have written ; and we cannot avoid the expression of regret that so gifted an indivi- 
dual should have been cut off in early youth, and not have survived until his views were rounded 
into form by attrition with those of more experienced enquirers. 

Ecclesiastical Theory. — Dr. Smith, so well known by his topographical histories, supports this view ; 
and, as reference is often made to him, and particularly to his statement respecting Irish MSS. mentioning 
the Towers, it is thought right to quote the very words : — " I was formerly of opinion," he says, " that 
they were built for the residence of anchorites ; and this conjecture was founded from such kind of 
pillars having been erected in the Eastern countries for the reception of monks, who lived on the 
top of them, as is mentioned by Evagrius in the life of St. Symeon the Stylite, so called from his 
living in a pillar forty years, as Petrus Galesinius reports. And it seems probable that our Irish 
Asceticks had the models of these buildings originally from Asia, which they early visited, as 
appears from several lives of the Irish saints ; but the use to which out ancient Irish MSS. put these 
Towers was to imprison penitents. Some of our writers have named them Inclusoria, and Arcti 
Inclusorii Ergastula — ( The prisons of a narrow enclosure ;' particularly in the life of Dunchad 
O'Braoin, abbot of Glonmacnois, into which prison, it is said, he betook himself, where 
he died in 987.* The Irish name for a penance is Turris, i.e. the Laiin name for a 
* Tower,' derived from penitents being imprisoned in them. And 'tis no less certain that 
all the Irish ecclesiastical words are directly taken from the Latin, as Temple, Agli$h, 
Ashleg, &c, from ( Templum,' 'Ecclesia,' ' Episcopus,' &c. The MSS. add, that these penitents 
were placed on the top of the tower, and, having made a probation of a particular number of days, 
according to their crimes, they were admitted to descend to the next floor, and so on, till they came 
to the door, which always faced the entrance of the church, where they stood and received the abso- 
lution of the clergy and blessings of the people, as some of our Irish MSS . particularly relate. In 
an ancient Irish MS., containing some annals of Munster, there is mention made of the building 
of the Tower of Kineth about the year 1015, soon after the celebrated battle of Clontarf." 

The above extract is taken from the History of Cork. In the History of Waterford we find the 



* Mr. Eugene Curry, a very high authority, holds the same opinion as Dr. O'Donovan (see Dr. Petrie's work, 
p. lis:.,) that Dr Smith was deceived in this matter, and had not seen any MSS. It is also to be observe^ that the 
expression used is very vague, and leads to the inference that the information was derived through a second per^ 

son. 
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following remark respecting the Ardmore tower:— "Ifc has, no doubt, been used for a bellfry or 
steeple, there being towards the top not only four opposite windows to let out the sound, but also 
three pieces of oak still remaining, on which the bell was hung. There are also two channels cut 
in the cill of the door, where the rope came out, the ringer standing below the door withoutside. . 

The roof is pyramidal, being of stone very well cut and closely jointed 

together, being as white and fresh as if but newly done On the top a kind of 

cross, like a crutch, still remains." 

Mr. Harris, another distinguished Irish writer, had previously compared the Round Towers to 
pillars in the East used for penitential purposes ; and, in confirmation, stated that a tradition 
existed of an anchorite having lived on the summit of Drumlane tower, in the county of Cavan, 
" which retained the name of Cloch-ancoire, or the stone of the anchorite."* Mr. Peter Collinson, 
in the first volume of the Archaeologia, has repeated Dr. Smith's views of the Towers being intended 
for places of penance ; and also mentions that Sir Thomas Molyneux supports the idea of the 
Towers having been belfries. He further quotes the allusion made by Smith to Irish manuscripts. 

The paper of Mr. Collinson is combatted in the succeeding volume of the same work by Mr. 0. 
S. Brereton, who, in communicating the result of personal examination, denies that the Irish 
Towers give an indication of having contained any floor except the one forming a room within ten 
feet of the top. He seems to lean to a belief of the Pagan origin theory ; for, although he considers 
the buildings as constructed by the Irish, he at the same time looks on them as belonging to an age 
which preceded the use of bells. He considers the Towers rather as ancient Irish than as either 
Pictish or Danish. He had seen Abernethy Tower in Scotland, and objects to the opinion of Gor- 
don that it is a work of the Picts. " What reason there is," he remarks, " for such a conjecture, I 
do not see : I rather think we may conclude, when the Irish made their incursions into Scotland, 
they built two towers there, after the model of so many they left behind them in Ireland. However 
I deem their antiquity greatly to precede the use of bells, — cast ones at least, — in that country ; and, 
from their situation near churches, and having a floor and windows only at the top, I verily believe 
their principal use to have been to receive a person to call the people to worship with some wind 
instrument, which would be heard from a much greater distance than small uncast bells possibly 
could." He gives his own experience of a similar custom in Holland, and further suggests (as was 
the practice at one time in Wales,) that a watchman may have stood in the Tower during Church 
service to guard the houses of the people and their property in their absence. Earl Morton and 
Bishop Pocock (this writer states) agree with him, u so he is not singular." He does not give any 
credence to the "Ergastula" theory. 

* The writer is not aware of this tradition existing at present. He recollects, when pursuing his enquiries at 
Drumlane, being shewn what was said to be the remains of a cell, at some distance from the church, wherein tra- 
dition said a recluse had at some period resided. 
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It is almost unnecessary to remark that Mr. Collinson could not have examined the interior of the 
Bound Towers with much attention, otherwise he would have observed the evident indications of a 
preparation for floors at regular intervals ; unless indeed he considered these as signs of landing-places, 
and does not acknowledge as regular floors the stages for supporting the ladder that led to the sum- 
mit. — 

In a later volume of the same work the Reverend Thomas Harmer published some notices of these 
Towers, where, after mentioning the difficulty of arriving at a conclusion, he quotes from a modern 
Greek author, Signor Lusignan, the description of a square Tower connected with a religious edifice in 
the Holy Land, called the monastery of Saint Sabba, of which he procured some further particulars from 
the author himself. 

"On the outside of the wall " (the statement proceeds,) and on the west (of the monastery) 
is a square Tower of three stories, and of twelve yards in diameter, in which two or three her- 
mits shut themselves, who live in a very austere manner. — On the upper story is a bell, which, 
whenever any visitors come from Jerusalem, is rung to give notice to the door-keeper of the 
convent for their reception. — The entrance into it is by a large stone staircase of fourteen steps, 
and is distant frotn the walls of the tower about twelve feet. On the top of the staircase is a 
drawbridge which communicates with the door of the tower, and to which chains are fixed on 
each side, and it is hoisted up from the inside of the door and never let down except necessity 
requires. " 
The bell mentioned (this the writer seems to have discovered by communicating with the author 
quoted from) is not in the Tower, but in the monastery itself. Signor Lusignan does not recollect 
any other example in that country, or anywhere else, except on Mount Athos.* 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare, in his tour in Ireland, in 1806, expresses his opinion " that these singular 
buildings were erected about the same time as the stone-roofed chapels, and that they were the work 
of the Irish." Of course it may be understood from this quotation that the writer, who is no mean 
authority, adopted the opinion of Gerald Barry, that they were ecclesiastical. A later English tourist, 
Mr. Robert Gregg, advocates the same views in his paper published some years ago in the Manchester 
Transactions. 

Mr. Wilkinsonf is an advocate of the Christian theory, and believes the idea of the towers was de- 
rived from the Continent. " The Round Towers of Ireland," he remarks, li which, in the singu- 

*" In the whole of Christiana there is one Church and one Tower ; and in that tower there are four windows to 
the four quarters of the compass. At evcrj quarter of an hour, through the day and night, a man pops his head 
out of one wiudow or another, and sings out of each, — " Hear! ye people :" — and than tells them what quarter of 
an hour it is. Solitary confinement in the Hotel de Scandinavie^with that tower before one, and that voice resound- 
ing in one's ears, must have a fatal result."— [Miss Bunbury's Life in Sweden.] 

f Practical Geology and Ancient Architecture of Ireland, p. 66, et seq. 
voii. ur. D 
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krity of their design and peculiar constructive arrangement, are monuments of which Ireland may be 
justly proud, were erected by the early Christians, and were constructed chiefly for the purposes of 
affording to them both personal security and safe depositories for the treasures of the church. With 
regard to the constructive peculiarities of the Round Towers, it is first intended to show that they 
possess features decidedly in commpn with the architecture of the Norman period, under which de- 
signation is embraced the architecture of the Lombards and Normans before remarked on ; it is more 
particularly entitled to the name of Norman, from their occupying the country nearest to the 
British Isles, which was the high road from Eome, and it was chiefly through that source that our 
architecture has been derived, although the priests may have emigrated from the Eastern or Western 
ISmpire. The chief peculiarity of the Norman architecture is the circular form of the arch ; in arched 
edifices the doors are much elaborated by repeated columns and successive arches, narrowing in 
width as they recede into the wall : the character of the masonry is also that of squared masonry, 
with horizontal courses and vertical joints, where the stone admits of working." 

Mr. Wilkinson then goes on to point out the prevalence of the circular-headed doorway as in 
favour of his view, and that " the masonry in several of the structures is of the exact character pe- 
culiar to Norman buildings." — " A more conclusive argument, and one that is more evident to the 
general reader, is, however, the elaborated execution of the masonry in some of the doorways, dis- 
playing some of the finest examples of Norman architecture and construction, and of a character 
exactly similar to that of the doors of later churches in the localities of these buildings, whose con- 
struction in the style of Norman architecture, I presume, is not to be disputed." A reference is then 
made to the elaborately designed doorway of Timahoe Tower, of which a drawing is given, and to the 
doorway of Killeshin church " at no great distance;" also to the entrance to Kildare Tower, which 
is figured as '" another fine example of Norman architecture." 

Mr. Wilkinson has not succeeded, it will perhaps be generally admitted, in establishing the really 
important question of how the design of the Irish Tower originated ; nor has he produced any 
proof that they are not an original design of the Irish themselves. That in after ages this may 
have been improved on, is a very probable circumstance, and no doubt resulted in such works as 
Timahoe, or Kildare, or Devenish ; and it is not difficult to understand that the Irish ecclesiastics, 
who carried their national form of Tower into Scotland, may have consented to changes of detail in 
the ornamentation to suit the taste of an age posterior to that in which the primary design had its 
origin, though they, at the same time, from custom used the prescribed form of their own country. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that Dr. Petrie considers these buildings ecclesiastical, 
serving the joint purpose of belfries and "heejps, or places of strength in which the sacred utensils, 
books, relics, and other valuables, w^re deposited, and into which the ecclesiastics to whom they 
belonged could retire for security, in case of sudden predatory attack." Two cases are mentioned 
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in the subsequent pages, which may be considered as bearing on this view of the question : the 
superior construction of the lower part of the Tower at Drumlane, and the secret chamber in the one 
at Tory. 

The writer's attention was a few yeara ago attracted to the peculiar form of a stair-tower, in the 
ancient church of Hythe, in Kent, by his friend Captain Hardcastle, who was much struck, on 
coming to this country, by the resemblance of the Irish Towers to one familiar to him in England. 
JJy the politeness of Alfred Burges, Esq., the eminent engineer, the following particulars have been 
obtained respecting this Tower, as also the drawing from which the accompanying wood-cut was made. 

"Yesterday I paid a virit to Hythe from Dover, and without much difficulty found the object of 
my enquiry ; the position is precisely as shown upon the sketch, being at the N.W. angle of the 
chancel. The external appearance you may judge of by the enclosed sketch ; the masonry is similar 
in character to that of the church — rubble ; the mortar forming a large proportion of the mass. The 
roof is also of rubble masonry ; there are the remains of a thin projecting course where the roof 




leaves the upright of the wall ; this may have been a moulded course. One small window is shown in 
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the sketch ; and on the opposite side is a narrow slit or eyelet hole for the admission of light and 
air : — so much for the exterior. 

" The lower part of the turret (I mean that portion below the roof 
of the church, is square upon plan, looking like a great pier or but- 
tress in the church. The interior of the turret is circular, about 
4 feet 9 inches in diameter : entered from the church by a narrow 
doorway level with the pavement, a stone stair (a common turn- 
pike stair, with stone newell) leads up to the roof over the chancel, 
at which level there is a doorway similar to the one below. The 
inside masonry is of the same description as the outside ; the thick- 
ness of the wall about 18 inches. The roof inside is circular or 
domed, with cut stone cross-ribs ; the part between is rough stone | 
and mortar. 

i( The stair-case originally led to the rood-loft, the doorway to which is now filled in ; a few steps 
up another doorway communicates with the triforlum, and, a few steps higher, opens to a passage 
over the chancel arch, where originally a window had been opened looking into the chancel. This 
passage, no doubt, also communicated with the triforium on the south side of the chancel. 

" From the above I think there can be no doubt of the original use of this part of the building, 
viz., — a stair-tower, of which most good churches had one, and many two. In some churches they 
formed a marked feature in the elevation, being raised above the roof and finished crochets, &c. 

" The stone steps, I have not the least doubt, were put in at the time of building ; the lower ones are 
the most worn, having been used (as the man who attended me observed) the most, being the way to the 
rood-loft. This part of the church (the chancel) is a very interesting example of the " first pointed." 
The east window is very good,"* 

Within the last few years the sepulchral origin of Irish Round Towers has excited some 
interest ; having been taken up vigorously in this country by the South Munster Antiquarian 
Society of Cork. Ardmore, in the County of Waterford, was the first of these structures 
examined by this body, and in it the remains of two skeletons are reported to have been discovered. 
At Cloyne, in the County of Cork, three others were found ; and at Roscrea several fragments, 
but no distinct skeleton. In all these cases a flooring of lime or concrete was found over the 
remains ; and in Ardmore and Cloyne Towers, a stone floor lay beneath. In the anxiety, however, 
to ascertain the simple feet of the use of the towers as burial-places, little importance appears to 

* A Round Tower is figured, in architectural works, in connexion Trith Beckley church, in Oxfordshire, having a 
close resemblance to the Irish buildings. Little Saxham church, Suffolk, has also a truncated Bound Tower ; this, 
however, is built of flints, and in this respect differs essentially from any in this country. 
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have been attached to the -preservation of the hones themselves ; and it is a subject of much regret 
that in all these investigations the archaeological value of human remains found in such remarkable 
situations was overlooked, as from the absence of this additional information the interest arising from 
the inquiry is much diminished. 

The accompanying lithographic illustration is a facsimile of a rude drawing on a map preserved 
in the State Paper Oihce. It offers a reply to an argument used by Dr. Petrie, Dr. Wilde, and 
others, against the views of the supporters of the u sepulchral" theory, to the effect that Towers 
may have been erected within burving-grounds, and that either the human remains were thrown into 
the buildings, long after their erection, or that the builders, with a proper reverence for the dead 
when erecting a Tower in a burial-ground, instead of disturbing existing remains, included them 
within the walls. In the course of the present notice it is proposed to adduce other reasons against 
the views just referred to ; it is, therefore, only necessary to note here what appears to be shown 
by the drawing, namely, that there was a period when Clones Round Tower was not surrounded, 
as at present, by a burying-ground, and that in the reign of Elizabeth it stood detached from all 
other buildings. It has a further interest : for it shows that while the parties who prepared the map 
for the English Government marked correctly the uses of other buildings as ecclesiastical, their own 
experience did not lead them to infer that the Hound Tower there shown was a helfry, and that they 
did not receive any such information from the inhabitants. This seems a fair inference from the 
fact of its being named in the map " a watch tower." 

Within the present year (1854) additional interest has been given to the subject of Bound 
Towers by the publication of some researches in the Greek islands by Captain Thomas Graves, of the 
Royal Navy ; and a very valuable communication in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, from that gentleman and Colonel Leake, is at press. The writer has to acknowledge the politeness 
of the latter gentleman, who has sent him drawings of two Towers nearly perfect, one in the is- 
land of Naxos, the other in the island of Andros, and of the remains of another, showing the en- 
trance to a similar building in the island of Siphnos. The following notice is found in the proceedings 
of the Society just mentioned, under date 8th March, 1854 : — 

" Mr. Vaux read a paper, communicated by Colonel Leake, V.P., illustrative of some drawings, 
forwarded to him by Captain Graves, R.N., of ruined Hellenic Round Towers, still existing in the 
islands of Andros, Ceos, Cythnos, Seriphos, Siphnos, Naxos, and Paros. In a letter addressed by 
Captain Graves to Colonel Leake, he notices their resemblance to the Round Towers of Ireland. 
The Irish Round Towers," he adds, " when perfect, are generally from 70 to 100 feet in height, and 
from 50 to 60 feet in circumference. Pyrghi in the Greek Islands — those of Andros and Naxos, 
for example — are about 60 feet high, and generally exceed the Irish Towers in circumference by 
about 40 feet." Colonel Leake remarks that, though remains of Pyrghi are found in many parts of 
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Greece, it is extremely rare to meet with them in a state of preservation so perfect as those described 
by^ Captain Graves; and that they are seldom so near to one another as they appear to have been in 
Siphnos, where they were evidently intended for the defence of the silver mines, for which that 
island was celebrated. It is probable that in Ceos, Cythnos, and Seriphos they were used for th$ 
same purpose ; these three islands being apparently the summit of a ridge, in continuation of the ar- 
gentiferous mountain Laureion, in Attica. In Seriphos, traces of ancient mines were noticed by the* 
surveying officers. The drawings were accompanied by a brief memoir on each of the islands. 

Having thus briefly glanced at the principal opinions advanced regarding the origin of the Irish 
Hound Towers, it may be remarked as worthy of notice that all the writers on this subject seem to 
have overlooked the fact of the extraordinary similarity existing amongst the buildings themselves ; a 
similarity certainly not observable in Christian churches and spires, nor, as far as the writer is 
aware, even in the minarets and mosques of the Mahometans, to which latter they have been 
often compared. In other countries of Europe a diversity of style is very observable : and a similarity of 
character, if prevailing at all, is generally confined to a limited district. In the case of the Irish 
Towers a remarkable family likeness is preserved throughout ; and, whether they are found in the 
more fertile districts, or in the barren plains, or almost inaccessible islands, the general character never 
varies. There seems little doubt that some cause for this similarity existed in the early ages of Irish 
civilization ; and it is not improbable that the inquiry now carrying on respecting the Brehon laws 
will enable archseologists to solve this difficulty. Dr. Petrie, at page 391 of his work, so often referred 
to, gives a very interesting extractTrom a "fragment of a commentary on a Brehon law, relative to the 
payment of artificers for the erection of three chief buildings which are usually found grouped together in 
ecclesiastical establishments, namely, the Duirtheachj Daimhliag, and Chidheach." This leads to the 
inference that the plan of such buildings was an established rule not likely to be departed from : and 
it seems not improbable that the Irish, being fondly attached to the memory of the first mission 
aries who had introduced Christianity amongst them, endeavoured to conform to a plan originally 
adopted under their instructions ; for that they were very tenacious in maintaining their own views 
is fully borne out by the eeclesiastical history of the country. Of this the discussion respecting the 
time of holding Easter is a familiar example. It may also be the case that the number of small 
churches sometimes found clustered together arose from a desire to maintain the ancient form ^and 
size even when additional accommodation was required ; so that, instead of rebuilding and enlarging 
the original edifice, they preferred erecting another small one in its vicinity. 

The Banish element, which eventually became so important in the population of Ireland, seems to 
have paved the way for great changes in the national church, by connecting itself with the English 
establishment rather than by conforming to the rules of the Irish clergy : and from this period the Papal 
influence appears to have gradually increased, until it was finally confirmed by the Norman invaders. 
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Less than half-a-century before this event, Malachy, Bishop of Down, and afterwards Archbishop of 
Armagh, exerted all his influence in favour of the newly introduced system ; and it is stated in his 
life, that one of the objections made to his innovations was the changing of the form and size of the 
ecclesiastical buildings. The English invaders, therefore, seemed to have found the Irish church in 
a transition state ; and we may suppose that all their prejudices were enlisted against the ancient 
primitive Christianity of the Irish ; so much so that ecclesiastics, like Griraldus Cambrensis, were loath 
to acknowledge the Irish clergy as members of what they called " the Church." For it is a singular 
fact, that the expression used by this author in reference to the Round Towers does not occur in 
his account of the country itself; but when recording a superstition of the fishermen at Lough Neagh, 
who were so precise in their description of a submerged city as to describe its Round Towers, which 
the natives considered ecclesiastical, but to which Griraldus with his Norman prejudices would not of 
himself perhaps have applied this expression, as he probably did not consider them the ecclesiastical 
buildings of a true Church. 



The circumstances which led the writer of the present article to direct his attention to the subject 
of the Ulster Round Towers were the following : — 

The Rev- Horatio Maunsell (the incumbent of the parish, where it is situated) having at the sug- 
gestion of a friend in England determined to excavate the interior of the Round Tower of Drumbo, 
in the Co. of Down, the writer along with the late William Thompson, Esq., received an invitation from 
the proprietor of the estate, Robert Callwell, Esq., to be present ; and his attention having been thus 
directed to the subject, and his curiosity excited by the result, he was induced subsequently to ex- 
amine the other Round Towers of Ulster. 

Mr. J. Grattan, of Belfast, who on several occasions, assisted in these investigations, has 
agreed to prepare a notice of the human remains found in several of these buildings, which, 
it is hoped, may prove interesting at a period like the present when the history of the human 
family is considered so important a branch of study. The drawings and illustrations were most of 
them executed by Mr. Burgess, of Belfast ; those of the skulls having been reduced to a scale with 
extreme accuracy by means of a camera liocida. The originals have been placed in the Museum of 
the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society, where they are preserved for the inspection 
of scientific persons, and where they formed part of the great Exhibition of Irish Antiquities during 
the Meeting of the Brititish Association in 1852. 

The subsequent notices of the different Towers will be given in the order in which they were 
examined. The writer takes this opportunity of stating emphatically that no injury whatever was 
caused to any of these remarkable buildings by his investigations. On the contrary, Antrim Tower, 
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one of the most perfect, has, perhaps, been saved from destruction ; as the dangerous state of its 
foundation, made manifest daring the examination, might not otherwise have been discovered until 
too late. The proprietor of the building, G. J. Clarke, Esq., at once ordered the necessary repairs, 
which were executed according to the instructions of C. Lanyon, Esq., O.E. ; who has thus been en- 
ablcd to add many years to the probable duration of the THE CLOICTHEACH OP AONDRUIM. 




Sculptured oxer the Door of Antrim Tower. 



